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INTRODUCTION OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 

INTO ITALY 

BY THE FRENCH CISTERCIAN MONKS. 1 

[Plates I-XL] 



The object of this series of papers 2 is to show that a group of monu- 
ments erected by the French Cistercian monks, and here for the first 
time fully described and illustrated, were the earliest structures in 
Italy in which the principles of transitional-Gothic architecture were 
carried out. In these works, as in no others in Italy, native archi- 

1 The following list of books referring to Cistercian monuments is given to facili- 
tate reference. 

Lubke and Von Quast in the Organ fur Christliche Kunst, 1853. Adamy, Archi- 
tektonik, n, 2, pp. 363-91. M. de Montalembert in Bulletin Monumental, vol. 
xvn, p. 130. Arbois de Jubainville, Etude sur VEtat interieur des Abbayes Cis- 
terciennes et principalement de Clairvaux au XII* et au XIII* si&cle : Paris, 1858. Man- 
riquEj Gisterciensium Annalium .... libri iv: Anison, 1642-59. Jongelinus, 
Notitia Abbatiarum Ordinis Oisierciensis .... VII, 78 : Colonise Agrippinae, 1640. 
Schnaase, Geschichte der bildenden Kunste im Mittelalter, v, passim. 

For France — Viollet-le-Duc, Diction. $ Architecture, i, n. L. Kostan, Etudes 
oVarch. comparee, Trois Abbayes de Vordre de Citeaux, 1852. Revoil, U Architecture 
Romane du Midi de la France, II, pp. 8, 9, etc. F. de Verneilh, & Architecture Byzan- 
tine en France^ p. 213. 

For Germany — Dohme, Die Kirchen des Cistercienserordens in Deutschland ivahrend 
des Mittelalters, Leipzig, 1869 ; also his recent Geschichte der deutschen Baukunst, pp. 
153-77 (Berlin, 1887) in the series of the Gesch. d. deut. Kunst. Winter, Die Ois- 
tercienser des nordostlichen Deutschlands : Gotha, 1868-71. Paulus, Die Cistercienser- 
Abtei Maulbronn, 1875. Heider, v. Eitelberger und Hieser, Mittelalterliche 
Kunstdenkmale des oesterreichischen Kaiserstaates : Stuttgart, 1858. 

For Switzerland — Rahn, Die Mittelalterlichen Kirchen des Cistercienserordens in 
der Schweiz: Zurich, 1872. 

For Italy — Mothes, Die Baukunst des Mittelalter s in Italien, 1884 sqq. Thode, 
Franz von Assisi und die Anfange der Kunst der Renaissance in Italien : Berlin, 1885. 
Agincourt, Histoire de VArt. Various monographs and other works whose titles 
are given in Note 8. 

For England — Monographs, especially those mentioned by Schnaase, op. tit., 
v, notes to pp. 175-6. 

2 These papers are based upon three journeys made in 1881, 1887 and 1889, during 
which some forty monuments in Central Italy, either Cistercian or derived from 
Cistercian originals, were studied and photographed. 
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tects were able to study the new style of the Ile-de-France, modified 
by Cistercian peculiarities but entirely or comparatively free from any 
Italian perversions. It will become evident, as these monuments are 
here published, that the churches and monasteries built by the Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican orders throughout Italy were not, as they have 
been commonly supposed to be, the earliest examples of the Gothic 
style in Italy; but that both these orders borrowed much from the 
earlier Cistercian buildings ; and that, furthermore, in doing so, they 
departed from the principles of Northern Gothic in various ways. A 
collateral to this is, of course, that it was not from Germany but from 
France that the most fruitful breath of Gothic influence came into 
Italy. The conclusion is that the Cistercian monuments are both ear- 
lier in date and purer in style. They have even a broader interest ; 
for, while they seem as advanced as contemporary work in France it- 
self, I believe that nowhere in the mother country can Cistercian mon- 
asteries of this date be found in as good preservation as those of Fos- 
sanova and Casamari — with not only their churches and cloisters but 
their chapter-houses, refectories, hospitals, guest-houses, store-houses 
and other monastic buildings and dependencies, nearly all erected in 
the half-century that witnessed the transition from the Romanesque 
to the Gothic. It so fell out that this coincided with the period of 
greatest expansion of the order. To show how extensive and general 
was this Cistercian invasion of Italy, I append a genealogical tree of 
the monasteries founded in Italy, compiled from Janauschek, Origi- 
num Cisterciensium T. I 3 In order to understand the architectural 
influence of the order, a further list should be added of Cistercian 
nunneries and of parish, collegiate, and monastic churches and even 
secular buildings, which followed the Cistercian style. 

This is not the occasion for a review of the recognized history and 
characteristics of the various schools of Italian Gothic. But it may 
be well to recall that the buildings mentioned in text-books as the 
earliest in which advanced transitional forms appear are : (1) S. Andrea 

3 1 cannot guarantee its perfect exactitude : a number of monasteries have doubt- 
less been omitted. I believe I could add a number to the list. For example, in 
the filiation of Fossanova, of which alone I have as yet made a careful study, I 
have added the monastery of Valvisciolo, founded in 1151, whose charter of founda- 
tion is in the possession of Mgr. Presutti in Rome, from whom I derived the infor- 
mation after having visited the monastery. In several cases, Janauschek places 
on the doubtful list institutions that were very probably in good monastic standing. 
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atVercelli, founded in 1219, a work of Anglo-French transition by a 
foreign architect ; (2) the upper church of S. Francesco at Assisi, fin- 
ished about 1253 by Fra Filippo da Campello ; (3) S. Francesco at 
Bologna, built between 1236 and 1245. Of these three churches, 
situated in such different parts of the country, that atVercelli was too 
near the French frontier to exercise much influence upon the develop- 
ment of Italian architecture ; the two other buildings are important, 
but not because of their age, for the Cistercian buildings which may 
have served as models for their architects had already been erected 
from thirty to fifty years. 

Neither is this the place for general considerations or conclusions, or 
for a comparative study of Cistercian monuments, which cannot be 
attempted until the architectural material has been brought forward. 
Still, a few introductory remarks may be deemed requisite to explain 
in general the position and condition of the subject. 

Although the Cistercian monuments in question have not been care- 
fully studied, enough has been known of some of them 4 to furnish 
ground for the general judgment (expressed by several writers, such 
as Thode and Ojetti 5 ), that Gothic architecture was introduced into 
Italy by the Cistercians, in contrast to the opinion of the majority of 
writers who favor Germany. This is but parallel to the judgment 
of Dohme for Germany, and of Rahn for Switzerland, founded on a 
broad study of the Cistercian monuments of their countries. Dohme 
remarks of the order that it is " the missionary of Gothic, i. e., of 
French art on German soil." 6 But through lack of illustration and 
detailed scientific study, based upon a clear understanding of Gothic 
principles, the demonstration of this opinion has yet to be made. 

In support of such claims, the following facts should be remem- 
bered : (1) the Cistercian was the greatest of the monastic orders at 
the time when the passage was made from the Romanesque to the 
Gothic style ; (2) the order originated in France where this passage 
took place ; (3) it spread thence over the whole of Europe, carrying 

4 Fossanova, Casamari, Valvisciolo, Sta. Maria d'Arbona, Chiaravalle di Casta- 
gnola, Sta. Maria di Ferentino, are described or mentioned by Mothes in his 
Bauhunst des Miitelalters in Italien. Without illustrations or details, his text is also 
deficient in a perception of the distinctive interest and place of these Cistercian 
buildings. 

5 Thode, Franz von Assisi, pp. 334, 339, 342-45, and passim. Ojetti, in La Mostra 
di Roma aW Esposizione di Torino, pp. 142 sqq. 

6 Die Kirchen des Cistercienserordens in Deutschland wahrend des Miitelalters, p. 4. 
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with it French ideas ; (4) it developed a special and characteristic 
style of architecture and was the greatest building agency then exist- 
ing ; (5) it was not a congeries of independent institutions but a band 
of closely knit and interdependent monasteries, thus leading to unity 
in architecture as in life. This is sufficient to account for the fact 
that, although in France itself the importance of their share in the 
development of architecture may not be great, the Cistercian monks 
were nevertheless the principal agents for the propagation of the Gothic 
style in every other country of Europe. 

The order has long fallen, most of its monasteries are abandoned 
and in ruins, and no one has yet been found to construct a fitting 
memorial to the artistic worth of these monks of the twelfth century. 7 
Their monuments in France and England are still largely neglected ; 
Germany has been rescued from this reproach by Dohme (though in- 
adequately in the matter of illustration). As for Italy, it shall be my 
task to illustrate the monasteries of the central section of the penin- 
sula, which are of the greatest interest for the Gothic style, leaving 
those of the north and south for other students. The northern mon- 
asteries, under the influence of Chiaravalle and other early founda- 
tions, retained the Romanesque style ; those of the south were for 
the most part founded from Casamari and Fossanova, and therefore 
depend in their architecture upon these monasteries of the Roman 
province. 

I shall not begin by illustrating what is perhaps the earliest of the 
single transitional monuments, the church of Chiaravalle di Castag- 
nola near Jesi in the province of Ancona. The church alone remains ; 
all its ancient monastic buildings having been destroyed : besides, it 
never held an important place in the order. The best example would 
be a monastery of the same period whose historical importance and 
influence were great. There is, not far south of Rome, a monastery 
which retains more completely than any other in Italy its original 
style in all its various parts, and illustrates, in itself alone, the early 
Romanesque style and the development into Gothic through the vari- 
ous transitional stages. This is Fossanova, the eldest Italian child of 

7 An approach to such a memorial would doubtless have been the great work of 
the Count de Montalembert, Les Moines de V Occident, had he lived to publish 
the volumes devoted to the Cistercian order. Many years were devoted by him to 
a study of the Cistercian monasteries over Europe, five hundred of which he visited. 
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Clairvaux, 8 which was the main source of the colonies that filled Italy 
with the monastic reform. An examination of the genealogical tree 
given above shows that, of the Italian monasteries, eleven, mostly in 
Northern Italy, are derived from La Ferte" (1113), the first descendant 
of the head of the order, Citeaux (1098) ; three only originate from 
Pontigny (1114), and four from Morimond (1115) — besides five di- 
rect from Citeaux or other sources. Thus, these three out of the four 
founders of the order (under Citeaux) had established but nineteen 
monasteries, while fifty-seven were founded from Clairvaux alone, 
when it had at its head St. Bernard, to whose influence the rise of Cis- 
tercianism in Italy is almost entirely due. 

From Clairvaux originated the four greatest monasteries in the 
peninsula — Fossanova (1135), Casamari (1140) and SS. Vincenzo ed 
Anastasio (1140) in the States of the Church, and Chiaravalle (1135) 
in Lombardy. Of these the earliest, largest, and best preserved is 
Fossanova. 9 

I. THE MONASTERY OF FOSSANOVA. 



HISTORY OF THE MONASTERY. 

The history of Fossanova by no means begins with the advent of the 
Cistercians : according to tradition, it dates back to the time of St. 
Benedict himself. Its church was then dedicated to S. Salvatore di 
Mileto, and it was inhabited by monks originally sent from Monte 
Cassino. It is recorded that among its monks was one who became, 

8 The following are some references to Fossanova, either historical or artistic : — 
Ferd. Ugheklus, Italia Sacra, 2nd ed. 1717-21, t. I. Manrique, Cistercien- 

sium Annalium . . . libri iv; ix. 1. 7. Jongelinus, Notitia Abbatiarum Ordinis 
Cisterciensis . . . : Colonise Agrippinee, 1640, vn, 78. MoRONr, Dizionario di Eru- 
dizione, etc., torn. 26, p. 18. Teodoro Vai/le, Laregia e antica Piperno (Storia antica 
di Piperno) : Napoli, 1637-1746, u, t. 4. Giuseppe Marocco, Monumenti dello 
Stato Pontificio, etc. : Koma, 1833-37, xiv t. Amico Ricci (Marchese), Storia dell* 
Architettura in Italia, vol. ii, p. 40: Modena, 1858. Giulio Paccasassi, Monografia 
del rnonumento nazionale di Fossanova presso Piperno : Fermo, 1882. Mostra delta Cittd 
di Roma aW Esposizione di Torino neWanno 1884, pp. 143-6. Oscar Mothes, Die 
Baukunst des Mittelalters in Italien : Jena, 1884, pp. 691-3. Leopold us Janauschek, 
Originum Cisterciensium Tomus I: Vindobonas, 1877. 

9 Chiaravalle near Milano was founded, according to the best authorities in the 
same year, and may dispute precedence with Fossanova : see Janauschek (op. cit., 
p. 39) for the date v or xi Cal. Aug. 1135, and for the different authorities for these 
and other dates. It is, however, built in the Romanesque style, and so are the 
great majority of monasteries founded from it, so that the entire group has no bear- 
ing upon the present question. 
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in 827, Pope Gregory IV. Later, the monastery came under the 
patronage of the counts of Aquinum. 10 In course of time, a new 
church was built, and dedicated to Sta. Potentiana. This small and 
plain building is still standing among the later constructions, a soli- 
tary and mournful relic of those early days. Like other monasteries, 
it seems to have suffered from the decadence of the tenth and the wars 
of the eleventh century. An indication of returning power is given 
by an act of donation executed in 1028 by the Republican Government 
of the neighboring city of Piperno. It conveyed to the monastery a 
considerable tract of territory in this region, including two churches. 
Before St. Bernard made his triumphant journey through Italy in 
1137, Fossanova had been given to him by Innocent II. In October 
1135, it was formally united to the Cistercian order, being affiliated 
to Hautecombe in Savoy, which had been founded directly from Clair- 
vaux only a few months before. 11 It is suggested by Janauschek that, 
having been itself so recently established, Hautecombe would hardly 

10 These facts are given by Paccasassi in his monograph on Fossanova mentioned 
in Note 8, and he refers to the works of Valle (q. v.) and Valenti-Magnoni. 

11 The references to authorities mentioning these facts are given in full by Janau- 
schek, Orig. Cist , pp. 37-8. I will here quote him in full, with his references, usually 
confined to initial letters of authors, whose full titles it would be superfluous to give : 
Fossa-Nova, Fossa Nuova ; olim Badia del For' Appio. — Hocmonasterium, in loco Fori 
Appii ad Amasenumfluvium, in Campania et dioecesi Terracinensi situm atque tria milliaria 
Italica a Priverno distans, cujus nomen a fossa nova Uffenti aquas excipiente et in paludes 
ducente derivatur, p'erantiqua Cassinensium sedesfuit, primum S. Salvatori post S. Po- 
tentiana e nuncupata, quam a comitibus Aquinatibus exstructam esse et Cregorium IV P. 
M. olim in gremio suofovisse tradunt. Fama deln ordinis Cisterciensis in illas Italiae plagas 
delata monachi quoque Fossae-Novae ejus severitatem tentarunt et Altae-Cumbae (de linea 
Claraevallis) imperio se subdiderunt, id quod secundum tabulas et scriptores mense Oct* 
1135 factum est (P. B. Bi. Pa [mense Sept.]. W. V. Vi. Du. M. BL JO. J. JC. Bo. Ye. 
St. He. Na. F. Robertus, Miraeus, Cregorius de Laude, Lucentius, Lubin, Pirrus, Moroni, 
Camera; 1134: A. R. E. EM. SC N. L. La. Si.; 1133: Marocco; c. 1140: Cibrario). 
Cui anno non obstant quae Manriquius adferi, Altam-Cumbam, utpote panels mensibus 
ante Oct. 1135 ortam, novo coenobio colonos dare non potuisse, praesertim cum Statuto 
XXXVII capituli generalis a. 1134 coacti decretum sit, ut u nullus de abbatibus locum 
ad abbatiam fundandam aceipiat, nisi prius sexaginta monachos professos habeat : " praeter- 
quam enim quod de numero incolarum Altae-Cumbae non constat, minime id agebatur, ut 
novum prorsus coenobium competenti monachorum coetu impleretur, sed ut Fossae-Novae 
fratres, quum Cisterciensium vivendi formam perspectam non haberent, ab uno aliquot ve 
Altae-Cumbae sodalibus accuratam legum et usuum ordinis nostri caper ent cognitionem 
Illorum autem institutionem praeclaro effectu non caruisse, Fossae-Novae historia a Ger- 
ARDO, primi abbatis Cisterciensis, temporibus loquitur, piis, doctis et ad summas ecclesiae 
dignitates provectis viris {quotes tres cardinales Ceccani fuisse perhibentur) superbientis, 
imo D. Thomae Aquinatis morte et sepulcro sanctificatae. 
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have then contained the minimum of sixty monks required by the 
laws of the order before the foundation of another monastery could 
be undertaken. The inference is that the Italian Benedictine monks 
already at Fossanova remained and were placed under a French abbot 
named Gerard, who afterwards (in 1170) became abbot of Clairvaux 
itself. 

The importance that Fossanova soon attained within the order is 
shown also by the fact that Godefroid, the favorite and secretary of 
St. Bernard, after being abbot of Clairvaux from 1161 to 1165, was 
placed in charge of Fossanova. If the bulk of the monks were at 
first Italians, this appears not to have continued to be the case. The 
journeys of St. Bernard into Campania in 1137 and 1138 were a power- 
ful stimulus in the growth of the new institution, and the means of 
introducing colonies of French monks. The monastic buildings, how- 
ever, indicate that it was not until after the middle of the century that 
it was found necessary to replace the old Benedictine structures with 
new ones. During the disastrous conflicts of the years 1157 and 
1164-5, this region was thoroughly devastated, and beside the city of 
Piperno itself, burned in 1157, it is recorded that among other build- 
ings the church of Sta. Maria de Charitate near Piperno, which appears 
to have belonged to the monastery, was ruined by fire. 12 Fossanova, 
also, may have been partly destroyed and its rebuilding date from then. 

The old church of Sta. Potentiana was left in the midst of the 
new enclosure, probably as an oratory, and the new buildings arose 
in quite rapid succession during a space of well-nigh fifty years. 
From about 1150 to 1200 Fossanova grew until it merited, finally, 
to become the head of the order in Latium and Campania. All its 
colonies were then sent out : it founded the monastery of S. Stefano 
del Bosco in Calabria, in 1150; that of Valvisciolo near the neigh- 
boring Sermoneta, in 1151 ; that of Marmosoglio nearVelletri, in 1167; 
that of Corazzo in Calabria, in 1173 ; and, in 1179, that of Ferrara in 
the Terra di Lavoro, not far from Naples, the last and greatest of its 
children. To it belonged also S. Salvatore, Sta. Croce and S. Nicolo 
at Eoccasecca, Sta. Maria della Eipa near Piperno, Sta. Cecilia and 
S. Bartolommeo at Sezze, SS. Pietro e Stefano at Sermoneta, and Sta. 

12 Chronicon Fossaenovae, apud Muratori, Scripiores Berum Ital, t. vn. The author 
of the contemporary chronicle is Cardinal Giovanni da Ceccano. He belonged to 
the noble house of the Counts of Ceccano, three of whose members, monks at Fossa- 
nova during the xin century, became cardinals. 
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Maria delle Canne at Sonnino — all neighboring towns. In 1214, the 
monastery of S. Pietro di Tuczolo, near Amalfi, later a convent of the 
Capuchins, was made filia Fossae-Novae, and in 1223 became a full 
monastery of the order, under its first abbot Nicolaus de S. Germano, 
from Fossanova. 13 It also owned, throughout this region, a great num- 
ber of granges, according to the custom of the large Cistercian estab- 
lishments : in them a part of the lay-brothers lived and attended to 
the interests of the monastery's large and varied property. It is re- 
ported that, at this time, over 800 monks resided in Fossanova and 
its granges. This must be an exaggeration, for in Clairvaux itself 
there were but 700 monks at the time of its greatest prosperity, in 
1154, the date of St. Bernard's death. There is better ground for the 
other statement, that when the abbot of the sister monastery of Casa- 
mari requested the presence of a large number of monks from Fossa- 
nova, on the occasion of a ceremony, excuses were made because, on 
account of sickness, only three hundred monks could be sent. 14 

The abbots of Fossanova wielded considerable influence not only in 
ecclesiastical but often also in State affairs, and it became the custom 
for the popes of this time to make use of Cistercian abbots in diplo- 
matic matters. Thus, Abbot Jordanus was made a cardinal in 1188 
and sent on a political mission to Germany. Jongelin (op. cit, 1. vn, 
p. 79 sqq) gives a list of thirty abbots and other famous members of 
this monastery — cardinals and other prelates. 

In 1179, when Frederick Barbarossa did penance for his long and 
bloody opposition to the papacy, during which so many monasteries 
had been burned and plundered, he made Fossanova the especial 
object of his bounty, endowing it with munificent gifts which came 
opportunely to aid in the reconstruction of its buildings ; and on his 
death-bed he expressed the wish to be buried in the Cistercian habit. 
The emperor is regarded as a great benefactor of the monastery. As 
a proof of the importance of the favors received from Barbarossa, 
Valenti-Magnoni reports the following inscription as existing in 
the mosaic-work over the church door : 

13 There is a dispute among authorities as to whether this monastery was placed 
in 1223 under the direction of Fossanova or of Chiaravalle : Janauschek, op. tit., 
p. 225. 

u Paccasassi (op. cit.) makes these statements without bringing forward any 
arguments in their support. 

2 
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In 1187, the monastery had become so prosperous that Abbot Jor- 
danus was able to purchase, from Lanterius, Frederick's administrator 
in Campania, the castles or burghs of Lariano and Castro, in order to 
hand them over to Clement III. 16 The crowning event in this the 
formative period of the monastery's history was the visit of Pope Inno- 
cent III on June 19-20, 1208. This took place during the pope's 
triumphal journey through Campania, including Anagni, Ceccano, Pi- 
perno, Fossanova, San Lorenzo, Casamari, Sora, etc. The Chronicon 
Fossaenovae (ap. Muratori) tells us : Ad aurampost meridiem Dominus 
Papa cum omnibus ivit ad monasterium Fossaenovae, solemniter cum 
processione receptus, in refectorio cum conventu coenavit. Ferid quarta 
clarente die Dominus Papa dedicavit altar e majus Ecclesiae novae prae- 
dicti monasterii. 17 

The dedication of the church in 1208 does not imply that it had 
not been finished for some time : it was a mere incident in the trip, 
apparently unlike the ceremony by which the twin-church of Casamari 
was dedicated in 1217, when Pope Honorius seems to have made this 
the main reason for coming from Rome with his entire court. 

I shall not attempt to follow the history of Fossanova any further. 
Like all Cistercian establishments, it suffered from the rise of the Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican orders in the xiii century, although its decad- 
ence did not set in until later, especially in consequence of the pesti- 
lence of 1 348 . Then it had, in the following century, its commandatory 
abbots. Among them was Peter, Cardinal Aldobrandini, nephew of 
Clement VIII, who restored the abbey between 1595 and 1600. Its 
reputation continued to the end. In a bull dated 1725, Benedict XIII 
accorded to Fossanova the first honors after Monte Cassino. In 1795, 
Pius VI decided to transfer the monastery to the reformed Cistercians, 
the Trappists of Casamari. The revival that ensued was short, for it 
was among the monasteries closed by order of Napoleon I. Its prop- 

15 This inscription no longer exists : it must have been in that part of the mosaic- 
work in the tympanum of the main portal whose cubes have now entirely disap- 
peared, having been originally enclosed in an oblong marble band. 

16 Mothes, Die Baukunst des Mittelalters in Balien, p. 691. 

17 For the source of this quotation see Note 12. The armed escort that accompa- 
nied the Pope was commanded by the then Count of Ceccano. 
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erty was confiscated, and it was completely deserted in 1812. Between 
that date and its final suppression it was colonized twice from the 
Certosa of Trisulti. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MONASTERY. 

The site in the heart of theVolscian hills, the Monti Lepini, is one 
that suited Cistercian ideas. In ancient times the consular road from 
Rome to Naples passed near by, and on the same site Appius Claudius 
is said to have built the Forum Appii. The region was then healthier ; 
but, in the Middle Ages, the uncovering of the low lands by the re- 
treating sea formed the Pontine marshes on the other side of the hills. 
The monastery is built in low and marshy land on the banks of the 
river Amasenus, which flows southward and soon reaches the marshes 
in the neighborhood of Terracina. The consequent unhealthiness is 
a characteristic rather sought than avoided by the Cistercians, who 
brought under culture in every country of Europe immense tracts of land 
hitherto unused or sterile. All around were stretches of bad land and 
forests in need of reclamation at the hands of these industrious monks. 
Southward stretches the narrow marshy plain bordered by hills that 
obstruct the view of the dismal Pontine marshes ; to the north and 
east the rugged hills rise and fall until they reach the long plain bor- 
dered on the opposite side by the Sabine hills, forming the highway 
to the kingdom of Naples. Four or five miles to the right is Piperno 
half hidden among thick olive groves ; and further, on the left, rises 
Sonnino on its nearly inaccessible peak. Thirty miles to the west is 
Sezze, the ancient Setia, rising above the marshes on the border of the 
hills. The digging of the canal or fossa to carry off toward the sea 
the water that accumulated in these low lands, probably gave to the 
site its name of Fossa-nova. 

Gateway and adjoining structures. — It was during the last 
days of June 1889 that I visited Fossanova, though familiar with its 
buildings from photographs which had been taken there by my order in 
1887. The monastic buildings (pl. viii-1) were once encircled by a 
high wall, but are now well-nigh entirely exposed to view. By its side 
flowed the river whose water was so necessary for running the mills 
attached to the monastery and for many other purposes. Approach- 
ing from the west, the main entrance is reached ; a lofty structure that 
originally resembled, on a reduced scale, the fortified gateways of medi- 
aeval cities. It contained several rooms, in which formerly dwelt the 
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door-keeper or portarius and his assistant. Its outer arch is pointed, 
that facing the interior is round : they retain most of their original 
features. Passing through its massive archway a broad expanse is 
reached. On the right is a long, modernized building which may 
have originally been a granary and storehouse or a workshop. On 
the left, at right angles with the gate and quite near it, are two build- 
ings which have partly preserved their architecture of the close of the 
twelfth century. This is especially so with the further of the two, 
whose walls of travertine with well-built windows and arcades gave 
promise of further interest within. Ten round arcades, now blind, 
were originally open and formed a porch with cross-vaults. The 
second story is still preserved, and rises in retreat from the porch : 
an old doorway led out on to the balcony over this porch. This build- 
ing, as well as the other, was in the possession of the local land-owner, 
whose steward was then absent so that it was not possible to study the 
interior. I believe this to be a guest-house or hospitium (or for esteria), 
where strangers were entertained. The other building may have con- 
tained the abbot's residence and an oratory, such as it was the general cus- 
tom to place near the entrance to large monasteries of the order. When 
guests arrived they were met by the abbot, who knelt before them and 
then led them to the oratory for prayer before conducting them to the 
guest-house. In the twin monastery of Casamari, the connection be- 
tween the gateway and the hospice was even closer, for there, perhaps 
through lack of space, they are united in one large two-storied con- 
struction. With the exception of these out-buildings, as well as the 
hospital and the old church of Sta. Potentiana, which are still private 
property, the monastery is declared by the Government a monument 
of national importance and placed in the charge of an official guardian. 
Exterior of the church. 18 — The above unimportant structures 

18 The monastic buildings of Fossanova are said to be first described by F. Paolo 
Sperandio, Sabina Sagra e Profana: this description I have not read. A few lines 
are devoted to it in Ricci, Storia delV Architettura in Italia. The two best descriptions 
are quite recent : that by Paccasassi, often referred to, is useful on account of its 
historic data and some measurements: that by Mothes in his Baukunst, pp. 691-3, 
is more scientific; but he identifies Fossanova with Sta. Maria de Charitate, which 
was burned in 1164, and says (p. 682) : Das Kloster war nicht ganz vernichtet; der 
sehr bald begonnene Erganzungsbau war bereits ziemlich weit forgeschritten, ah 1173 der 
erwahnte neue Graben angelegt ward, nach dem das Kloster fortan Fossa nuova hiess. 
But, up to the time it received the name of Fossanova, the monastery appears to 
have been called S. Sahator de Milelo or in loco qui Meletum nominatur, as is shown 
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hardly detain the eye, for directly in front rises the body of the mon- 
astery, its left end formed by a church, perfectly well-balanced and 
symmetrical in its proportions, simple and yet rich in its details 
(plate i), showing at every point both a mastery of constructive laws 
and a skill in effective details made subordinate to the general plan ; a 
church not Italian but French both in conception and in execution. 
Like all the other buildings in this group, it is constructed through- 
out of carefully-quarried and well-joined blocks of fine travertine 
stone, the favorite material of the Cistercian builders in this region. 
They everywhere used the local stone, and only when forced to do so, 
apparently, did they make use of brick, either wholly as at Chiara- 
valle di Castagnola, or in part, as at S. Galgano near Siena. 

by the donation of the year 1028 ( Valle, St. diPip.). Further on (p. 691), Mothes 
returns to Fossanova : 1187 war Fossanuova bereits ziemlich vollendet, sehr machtig und 
reichj so dass Abt Jordanus in diesem Jahre dem Bailiff Lanterius aus Mailand, der fur 
Friedrich I Campanien verwaltete, die Rocca von Lariano und Castro abkaufen und dem 
Papst Clemens III ubergeben Jconnte. Jordan wurde Cardinal, ging 1188 als Legal nach 
Deutschland, ham 1189 zuriick und vollendete trotz aller Kampfe, Pliinderungen, Brand- 
schatzungen, etc., mit welchen Campanien in den Kampfen Heinrichs gegen Tancred heim- 
gesucht wurde — seine Kirche Sanctaz Marioe, Fluminis de Ceccano, so dass sie am 25/8, 1196 
feierlich consecrirt werden konnte. 

Here, again, Mothes makes a grave error : he identifies the church of Sta. Maria 
near Ceccano with that of Fossanova, and applies to the latter the long description 
of the consecration of the former in 1196 which is given in the Chronicon Fossaenovae / 
But Sta. Maria near Ceccano, not on the river Amasenus but the larger Trerus or To- 
lerus and many miles distant from Fossanova, is still in existence. I visited and 
photographed it during the past summer, and shall publish it in this series. Conse- 
quently, Mothes has no foundation for dating the finishing of the church of Fossa- 
nova in 1196. 

Mothes continues: Einzelne Theile der Kirche und des Klosters waren auch nach 
der Brandschatzung von 1164 brauchbar, so besonders der Untertheil des Ostgiebels mit 
3 runden Blendbbgen zu ebner Erde und einem breiten Rundbogenfenster daruber, in 
welches beim Umbau ein ziemlich ungeschicktes Radfenster eingesetzt ward. Auf Tafel III 
ist nur die Siidecke dieses Ostgiebels rechts am Rand sichtbar, darunter aber ein altes Stuck 
vom Kreuzgang, von dem auch der ganze Westliche Flilgel (Taf. Illim Hintergrund) stehen 
blieb. Wahrend diese altren Theile in Ziegel ausgefuhrt sind, wurde alles Neue in Quadern 
construirt. 

The first point here made is that the fire of 1164 (which burned Sta. Maria de 
Charitate !) spared the lower part of the square apse with its four arcades as well as a 
part of the old cloister. These are said to be built of brick. I do not think that 
brick is used in the cloister : I am sure it is not in the apse. In my opinion, the 
apse was built all of a piece : the argument that the rose-window was opened later 
in the old round-headed window of the apse is groundless, for in early French tran- 
sition it was the rule to open them in this way. The only architectural plate given 
by Mothes (Tafel in) is a highly-colored view of the open cloister with one side of 
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The church is cruciform in plan ; over the intersection rises an 
octagonal dome-tower, otherwise its external construction is the exact 
counterpart of its internal forms. The central nave has twice the 
height and more than twice the width of the side-aisles, and it over- 
shadows them even more completely than in the average French 
church of the period. This is owing to the absence here of the two 
towers that rise on the facade above the side-aisles in French transi- 
tional and Gothic buildings. The Cistercians were forbidden by the 

the church on the rt. and the arcades of the new cloister on the It. It contains a 
fatal error which is paralleled in the text. The relation of the church to the clois- 
ture is entirely wrong, and the south arm, instead of continuing along the side of 
the church, is broken where the transept is supposed to begin, and in the latter a 
developed Gothic door and window are interpolated. In reality, the entire four 
sides of the cloister remain substantially from the early period : only the vaults and 
columns on the north side were replaced. 

In speaking of the octagonal lantern on the central tower and the similar pointed 
covering of the pavilion in the cloister, Mothes sees here a Norman influence : Ein 
Vergleich mit den Thurmen von Trani, dem Grab des Bohemund, einigen Tabernakeln 
jener Zeit und Gegend genilgt zum Beweis, dass hier normannischer Einfluss wirkte, welcher 
Beweis noch dadurch verstdrkt vnrd, dass in der Normandie und in England einzelne An- 
wendungen desselben Princips vorkommen, wdhrend in Sudfrankreich, dessen Einfluss auf 
Italienja so oft betont wird, mir kein Beispel bekannt ist. 

This Norman influence is seen by him with greater probability in the shafts and 
arches of the new part of the cloister : Auch die gestelzten Spitzbogen des Kreuzganges 
erinnern in ihrer Profilirung, noch mehr aber die sie tragenden Sdulchen durch ihre ver- 
schieden verzierten Schdfte an Monreale, etc. 

The remainder of Mothes' text will be quoted in notes on the chapter-house, por- 
tal, facade, ete. I shall notice only one further judgment of his. He sees " Lombard 
influence " in various details, such as the foliage from which the ribs spring in 
the chapter-house : he thinks its transverse arches also are " purely Romanesque : " 
he considers the profiles of the main portal to be "German Gothic :" the rose- 
window is " mixed Norman and Lombard." All this is according to the German 
method of fancying the most intricate and impossible situation. The architects of 
the transition were not, as our American architects often do at present, culling what 
they wanted from all the various styles then known. We may be thankful that 
they had some unity of style. Let me dispose of these points seriatim. (1) In gen- 
eral, all the forms and details to which he assigns these four separate origins are to 
be found in French monuments of the xn and xni centuries. (2) The so-called 
" Lombard" foliage in the chapter-house is found in early French especially 
Norman Gothic, and in many Cistercian churches, for example, in Germany. 
(3) The so-called " Romanesque " transverse arches are characteristic of French 
transitional buildings : Mr. Mothes will also find them imported into Germany in 
such typical transitional buildings as Limburg (1213-50) and Gelnhausen (parish 
church, c. 1220-50). (4) The claim that the profiles of the main portal are " Ger- 
man Gothic" is extremely amusing. It was probably suggested by Abbot Jordanus' 
visit to Germany in 1188. No German building in existence before 1250, to my 
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statutes of the order to erect any towers save a low one over the inter- 
section. 19 

The facade at Fossanova, therefore, is simple and follows the lines 
of the roofs and side-walls. In its upper story, limited by the lines of 
the gabled roof with its decoration of dentils and a cornice-strip below, 
is an eight-sided oculus or ceuil-de-bceuf, which admits air and light 
into the space between the vaults and the rafters of the roof. In the 
upper part of the central section we notice the presence of a small 
crown-like aperture, which, according to Paccasassi's ingenious con- 
jecture, is a memorial of the munificence of the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa. But almost the entire space is occupied by a large wheel- 
window 20 of effective and symmetrical design, partly let into the facade, 
partly standing out from it, while around it is a false arch whose mould- 
ings partly appear on the inner side of the facade. The interest of 
this feature is the greater, independent of its intrinsic symmetry and 
beauty, from the fact that it appears to be anterior to the year 1208 or 

knowledge, has any similar system of profiles. Germany was the last country in 
northern or central Europe to adopt Gothic mouldings. Those of Fossanova can be 
paralleled in contemporary French or English buildings. (5) Finally, as to the rose- 
window, the Normans appear not to have employed it at all; so, only Lombard influ- 
ence is a possibility. 

There is a natural tendency, shown in many passages of Mothes, to manufacture 
a German influence over Italian transitional or Gothic buildings. The Italians 
were slow in adopting Gothic forms, it is true ; but, such as they were, they were 
quicker about it than the Germans, whose transitional period lasted until the latter 
half of the xiii century. It is therefore very evident that, when Mothes speaks of 
German influence over an Italian transitional building of between 1170 and 1225 
or a Gothic church of between 1225 and 1260 or 1270, he does not adduce examples 
and proofs because he cannot. Supposing a form or detail in an< Italian-Cistercian 
building to be found at the same time in a German -Cistercian edifice, for example at 
Maulbronn, it would be absurd to say it was of German origin, because both are French. 

In fine, Mothes adduces no facts to contradict the position, that the architecture of 
Fossanova is not purely French, with the possible exception of the late arm of the 
cloister. 

19 It is possible that the dome-tower over the intersection was built or rebuilt later 
than the body of the church. It is well known that according to the Cistercian 
laws, afterward relaxed, only wooden towers were at first allowed. When the tower 
was constructed, substantially as it was before the earthquake, the ribs may have 
been made in the vault that supported it. 

20 A distinction should be made between a wheel-window formed on the principle of 
spokes radiating from a centre, and a rose-window made up of circles and short arches 
imitating the outlines of the leaves of a widely expanded rose. The terms are usually 
employed indiscriminatingly. 
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may belong even to the closing years of the xn century, and conse- 
quently antedates nearly all of the known rose-windows of similar 
style. In fact, I have yet to find one of so pure a Gothic style as 
early as this, even in the Ile-de-France. If it were possible to give 
here a comparative table of drawings of wheel- and rose-windows of 
the close of the xn and beginning of the xiii century, two results 
would be plain : (1) the gradual development between 1150 and 1200, 
by the Cistercians, of the wheel-window as the main feature of the 
facade ; and (2) the analogies between such developed Cistercian win- 
dows as this of Fossanova and those of the early Gothic cathedrals. 

The simpler Cistercian form of wheel out of which this grew is 
exemplified near by at the monastery of Valvisciolo founded from 
Fossanova in 1151 , 21 This plain heavy church, with its simple square 
piers and low unribbed cross-vaults, bears upon its face the date of 
its construction, between 1151 and about 1170; so does the plain 
facade with a single round-headed doorway. One would be inclined 
to ascribe to a later date the fine wheel-window, were it not that it is 
so evidently far earlier in its forms than that of Fossanova. It has 
twelve instead of twenty-four spokes or radiating colonnettes, and the 
round arches they support do not, so much as at Fossanova, lose their 
circular shape in the point formed at their intersection : the entire 
work is heavier in its proportions and less delicate in the execution 
of details. An almost exact copy of the window at Valvisciolo is seen 
in another monastic church of this region, Sta. Maria de Flumine near 
Ceccano, which was dedicated in 1196, being then already finished. 
Other Cistercian examples may be found at Casamari (1151-1217), 
San Galgano near Siena (1201-48), Sta. Maria at Ferentino (1225- 
50), and Monte Y Abate near Perugia (about 1200-25), which will 
be illustrated in succeeding papers. The most interesting, because its 
early date confirms the age of that of Valvisciolo, is in the facade of 
the Cistercian church of Chiaravalle di Castagnola near Ancona. Its 
date, according to two inscriptions, is between 1172 and 1196, and its 
wheel-window is in every detail the counterpart of that of Valvisciolo. 

The wheel of Fossanova has a diameter of 5.50 met., and is formed 
of a hub comprising twelve arches of irregularly circular shape, which 
sustain the thrust of twenty-four slender colonnettes that radiate toward 

21 The buildings of Valvisciolo — church, cloister, chapter-house, refectory, etc. — 
will be illustrated in another article ; and a description of Sta. Maria at Ceccano 
will be added. 
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the circumference, and, on reaching it, every other one is joined together 
by moulded round arches so intersecting one another as to produce the 
effect of a series of pointed arches, and this effect is increased by the use 
of independent frankly-pointed sub-arches joining each shaft. These 
colonnettes have no bases, and their capitals are delicately foliated after 
the style of the advanced transition. An irregular tooth-ornament 
decorates the moulding that immediately encloses the arches. The 
outer mouldings of the circle are sharp, bold, and projecting, and in 
their grouping and outline are similar to those of the portal below. 

A comparison with transitional and early-Gothic windows in France 
is interesting. The circular form was not used at all until late in the 
transitional period, and then only in the Ile-de-France and a few build- 
ings of Champagne. As soon as it there comes into use it develops 
in two general types. (1) The first is formed of a series of circles and 
low arcades on the principle of the rose : early examples are found in 
the cathedrals of Nantes (c. 1180-95), Laon (c. 1191-1210), and Char- 
tres (c. 1220-30). (2) The second is in the shape of a wheel with lines 
radiating from a centre. In the latter class, with which we are con- 
cerned, the form appears in embryo in such small and secondary roses 
as that of the west front of Senlis (end of xu) and then becomes fully 
developed in the great window of the main front of Notre Dame in 
Paris (1220-30) and, later, in those of the cathedrals of Eeims (after 
1245) and Amiens (c. 1238). These, and others like them, are but 
the logical development of the type of Fossanova. In fact, at Notre 
Dame, which has the simplest of the group just enumerated, there can 
hardly be said to be any advance on Fossanova : perhaps there is even 
a loss of harmony in the proportions, through the enlarging of the 
hub. The main change is the use of trefoil arches. Here, also, there 
are, as at Fossanova, twelve inner and twenty-four outer arches, but 
the intersection is entirely instead of partially obliterated : the encir- 
cling mouldings do not project, as the window is entirely set into the 
front wall. It is surrounded by a projecting round arch resting on 
engaged colonnettes, in a way to show how closely the two forms were 
connected by architects of the transition. A simpler form of the same 
arch is found at Fossanova around the rose-window of the apse, and 
inside that of the facade. 

It is possible that a careful study of this important feature of Gothic 
architecture would show that it was adopted from transitional Cister- 
cian churches into the general scheme of Gothic architecture. In this 
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ease, I believe its origin may be traced further, and that the Cister- 
cians may have borrowed it from Lombard architecture. The Cister- 
cian churches in France built at the close of the xii century, such as 
those of the monasteries of Senanque, Thoronet and Silvacane, do not 
seem to have made use of the wheel-window. On the other hand, 
there are strong arguments in favor of the idea that, in Italy itself, 
the simple oculus of the Latin basilica was developed into the wheel- 
window, being at the same time associated with the idea of the wheel 
of fortune (S. Zenone at Yerona), a symbol of human life. Examples 
during the xi and xn centuries are not uncommon in Italy. Large 
and elaborate wheels are in the facades of S. Zenone at Verona, S. Eufino 
at Assisi, Sta. Maria Maggiore and S. Pietro at Toscanella, S. Ciriaco 
at Ancona, and the cathedral of Modena. A comparison of these 
with the earliest French examples (none of which are earlier than 
1175) leaves no doubt as to the priority of date of the Italian monu- 
ments. In this connection, it is interesting to notice the close resem- 
blance between the wheel- window of Fossanova and that of the cathe- 
dral of Modena (c. 1150-80), whose twenty-four colonnettes, however, 
rest squarely upon a strong inner circle. 22 

The lower part of the facade of Fossanova is divided into three sec- 
tions by the two pier-buttresses that rise as far as the gable roof. Two 
small round-headed windows are placed, one on either side, above the 
main portal. As in the generality of Cistercian churches, according 
to the rule of the order, there is but one doorway (plate ii), whose 
numerous mouldings are in part recessed in part projected beyond the 
main wall. The pointed arch is surmounted by a gable of proportions 
similar to that of the roof above, with a like decoration of dentils. 
Enclosing the gable are wall-ribs forming a pointed lunette : similar 
lunettes are formed on the faces of the side-aisles, and the condition 
of the construction around and between them shows that a porch was 
here projected, or executed and at some time destroyed. We still see 
the first stones of the pear-shaped diagonal ribs of its vaults, similar, 
on a reduced scale, to those in the chapter-house, and the spring of the 

22 1 am not aware of any treatment of the origin, development, and various kinds 
of wheel- and rose-windows. Viollet-le-Duc has an interesting article in his Die- 
tionnaire raisonne, vol. vin, p. 39, sqq., but he confines himself strictly to France. The 
subject seems one of real interest. In England the form was not used ; neither was 
it in the greater part of France or Germany. The suggestion of an Italian, and 
more especially Lombard, origin for the circular window with tracery is merely ten- 
tative, as I have not as yet sufficient material to prove it satisfactorily. 
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plain but heavy double transverse arches that separated the three vaults, 
similar to those in the interior of the church. From the torn and rag- 
ged state of the masonry, and the fragments of the vaults buried in the 
facade, there seems hardly any doubt that the porch was not merely 
projected but actually constructed, and, from the shape of its ribs, was 
evidently the latest portion of the church. Such a porch we find at the 
neighboring and almost contemporary Cistercian monastery of Casa- 
mari, and from it we can judge the porch of Fossanova to have been 
open and formed of three arches, two narrow pointed openings corres- 
ponding to the aisles, and a wide central opening which, at Casamari, 
is circular. 

The doorway is almost as important in its way as the wheel-win- 
dow, and deserves careful study. Its inner diameter is 2.60 met. ; its 
outer diameter about 6 met. The pointed arch is extremely low, and 
even less removed from the circular form than such earlier doorways 
as those at Chartres (c. 1140). The uprights are simple and have no 
Gothic features in the three recesses, each containing a slender shaft. 
The interest lies in the elaborate mouldings they support, whose pro- 
files can be studied in the phototype in plate ii. In the doorways 
of early-French cathedrals sculptured figures were so largely used to 
replace mouldings that it is not easy to find examples similar to this, 
and perhaps closer resemblances may be traced in early-English work. 
The mouldings are divided into four groups : their delicacy is such as 
often to require the most careful examination. Their profiles are in the 
pure Gothic style, and it is surprising to find it at so early a date as 
before 1208, and especially in Italy. Beside the corresponding por- 
tal at Casamari, which is even slightly richer, the only other Italian 
portals that seem to equal this in excellence are the two well-known 
ones in the upper and lower churches of S. Francesco at Assisi, exe- 
cuted nearly a half-century later. 

Supported on two consols is the lintel of the doorway, every inch of 
which is covered with a pattern inlaid in mosaic cubes, the design of 
interpenetrating circles being borrowed from the church pavements so 
general at this time, especially in the Eoman and southern provinces. 
In the middle was an oblong space, once full of mosaic cubes. It 
probably contained the inscription of the Emperor Frederick I already 
mentioned. Above the lintel the tympanum is filled with a semi- 
wheel with eight radiating colonnettes supporting intersecting arches 
like those of the great wheel-window above. Both background and 
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arcades are covered with the most delicate decoration in mosaic, now 
sadly injured. This mosaic-work appears to have proceeded from 
the hand of a Eoman artist or decorator (called in by the Cistercians), 
and to be a concession to local taste, as the order was averse to the use 
of color in decoration. It is well known that several families of Eoman 
mosaicists and sculptors worked in this region at about this time : that 
of the Vassalletti has left traces at Segni and Anagni ; that of Paulus 
at Ferentino ; that of the Cosmati at Anagni. In this connection it 
is interesting to instance the doorway of the cathedral of Civita Cas- 
tellana, the tympanum of whose main doorway is occupied by a semi- 
wheel of nearly the same design and decoration in mosaic. The date 
is about 1180, and it is a signed work by two of the Eoman artists of 
the school of Cosmas, Laurentius and his son Jacobus. The princi- 
pal diiference is, that both tympanum and arcades are round instead 
of pointed. In Eome itself there is proof of the cooperation of the 
Eoman Schools and the Cistercians, and of their mutual influence, in 
such buildings as Sta. Sabina, Sta. Croce, San Sisto, etc. 

The other external features of the church can be dismissed without 
much comment. A narrow and simple round-headed window, as in 
early French transitional buildings, is cut in each bay, both in nave 
and aisle, and opposite each internal pier the thrust is received by a 
rather heavy buttress-strip, quite devoid of decoration save string- 
courses at top and bottom of both main and side aisles. The octagonal 
dome-tower consists of two stories, each lighted by eight double win- 
dows, surmounted by a narrow lantern. It is a modern reconstruc- 
tion, dating only five or six years back, and said to vary from the 
model only in the greater height of the lantern. It had been several 
times injured by lightning, and the last time so severely that, when the 
Italian Government declared Fossanova a national monument, it was 
necessary to rebuild the tower to prevent damage to the church. It 
had been previously rebuilt or repaired in 1595. In 1157, the 
Chapter General of the order forbade the building of a stone tower 
over the intersection — the only place where a tower was allowed — 
and prescribed that they should be of wood and low : it was not until 
1274 that this restriction was removed. 23 The tower at Fossanova is 
but one of many instances in which this rule was disregarded. 

The square apse is plain and has merely an ceuil-de-bceuf under the 
gable, and, below, a small rose-window of eight divisions set in the 

23 Dohme, op. cit, p. 27. 
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curve of a round-headed false window whose colonnettes rest upon a 
projection corresponding to the level of the vaults of the aisle. Just 
above the ground-level spring three circular blind arches. These two 
lower stories of the apse are thought by Mothes to remain from an 
earlier building burned in 1164 : this supposed fire is also thought to 
have spared part of the cloister. In Note 18 are given reasons which 
seem to show that there is no ground for such an opinion. The church 
was built at one time and there are no traces of a fire. 

Interior of the church. — The rugged and stern simplicity, the 
opposition to the superfluous and the showy, exemplified in the life and 
the works of the Cistercians — this is the ideal that is carried out in stone 
in the massive and plain interior (pls. hi, iv). It embodies the spirit 
of pure constructiveness, it has unity, it has simplicity and grandeur ; 
more subtle is the charm of the symmetry and harmony of all its 
parts. There are no paintings on the walls, and no sculptures, for they 
were forbidden by the rules of the order ; there is no mosaic pave- 
ment, for against any such the ruling was so strict that the Abbot of 
Gard was forced to tear up one he had laid down in his church at 
about this time. The walls, therefore, are without decoration, and 
this lack is not compensated by architectural richness. In Cistercian 
churches there was no need, for the use of the congregation, of those 
triforium-galleries that form so important a feature of the transitional 
buildings of the Ile-de-France ; and therefore we do not find them at 
Fossanova. The small plain round-headed windows that occupied a 
corresponding position, between the summit of the stone vaults and 
the slanting roof, have been closed, but their traces remain above 
the main arches, and in the twin church of Casamari they are still 
open. As compared with the different styles of interiors that had 
hitherto been seen in Italy, this differs radically on almost every 
point : in its high narrow nave, its heavy and elaborate piers, its en- 
gaged members leading the eye upward at every bay, and, in general, 
its structural effect. It must have exercised the strongest influence 
upon Italian artists : that it did, can be proved by buildings still extant. 

Further points of difference from the contemporary transitional 
churches of the Ile-de-France are — piers in place of columns or of an 
alternation of columns and piers ; somewhat heavier transverse ribs ; 
the absence of arch-mouldings, and, in general, a greater simplicity 
of profiles ; a somewhat greater width of the central nave, as com- 
pared to its height and to the width of the side-aisles ; a larger 
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proportion of solids to voids, a Romanesque characteristic retained 
because no flying buttresses were yet introduced to receive the thrust 
of the vaults. 

The cruciform ground-plan is simple (pl. viii-2) : it is the one usually 
adopted by the Cistercian monasteries founded from Clairvaux and 
Morimond. 24 The apse is square and composed of a double bay ; a 
form which is characteristically Cistercian and was one of the features 
adopted from them by the Franciscans and Dominicans. On either 
side extends a transept, containing in each wing two oblong side- 
chapels : this also is to be found in almost every church of the order, 
although occasionally the number of chapels is increased to six. This 
peculiar though simple arrangement of apse and transept was first 
pointed out by M. de Montalembert, in 1851, as being a Cistercian 
trait. 25 This is especially true of the churches of monasteries that 
carry back their genealogy to Clairvaux and Morimond, including the 
greater number of monasteries of Italy and Germany. The reason 
for the use of such a form may have been both theoretical, from a 
love of simplicity, and practical, from a desire for economy. Its 
wide adoption seems to have been caused by the fact that both the 
above parent monasteries originally had square-apsed churches. On 
the contrary, Pontigny, whose church had a semicircular choir with 
radiating chapels more in accord with the Gothic ideal, favored the 
building of churches on the same model, such as Sta. Maria di Falleri 
(1143) and San Martino near Viterbo (1207), which were, with San 
Sebastiano near Rome, the only foundations of Pontigny in Italy. 
But the influence of Pontigny in favor of radiating chapels seems to 
have been felt in such churches as San Francesco at Bologna (1237- 
45), which contests with San Francesco at Assisi the honor of being 
the first example of Northern Gothic erected by the Franciscan order ; 
such, at least, is Thode's opinion (op. cit, p. 334). In Germany, on 
the other hand, while the square apse was retained, an attempt was 
usually made in the churches of the end of the xiii and of the xiv 
century to add a richness more consonant with the Gothic style by the 
multiplication of apsidal chapels grouped in various ways. Such 

24 This is all the more singular, since the plans of Clairvaux extant show a semi- 
circular apse with radiating chapels. As the church was long ago destroyed we can 
only conjecture that the original apse, of the early xn century was square, and was 
replaced, in the succeeding century, by one of semicircular form, retaining the square 
chapels in the transepts. 2b Bulletin Monumental, t. xvn. 
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was not the case in Italy, where the simple semicircular Latin apse 
was never much changed, even under Gothic influence. In adopting 
the square apse, no necessity was felt to change its simplicity. Of 
the more than a hundred churches built by the Franciscans and Do- 
minicans in Italy during the xiii century, which I have had occasion 
to study in Central Italy alone, nine-tenths had the simple square 
apse of the Cistercians. From the great Sta. Croce and the beautiful 
Sta. Maria Novella it seems to have passed into Brunelleschi's con- 
sciousness, for it is this form which he adopts for San Lorenzo at 
Florence. In his Franz von Assist, Thode gives some representative 
ground-plans of Franciscan churches of this Cistercian type and very 
correctly recognizes whence they were copied. 

In England, with the spread of monasticism, the square apse became 
so popular that it finally was the prevailing form for the termination 
of all churches, and is now one of the most striking characteristics of 
English Gothic cathedrals. In fact, it is claimed that the square apse 
was used in England before the advent of the Cistercians. Two 
English churches are mentioned as having square apses erected during 
the last years of the xi century ; these are the cathedrals of Old Sarum 
(1092) and Ely (1082-1100). This is considered by Willis sufficient 
proof that " we do not owe the square form of our English chancels 
to the Cistercian monks. " 26 It is in harmony with the small artistic 
influence exerted by the Cistercians in their native land, that but few 
traces of this form can be found in France outside the churches of the 
order. However, among conspicuous examples are the transitional 
abbey-churches of La Regie, La Souterraine, and La Couronne, the 
church of Vernouillet and the cathedral of Laon. 27 

It is, therefore, possible to trace the form of the square apse, with 
four or six square side-chapels in the transept, from the beginning of 
the xn to the end of the xv century. But can we go further back ? 
Did the Cistercians, in their search after the simplest forms in archi- 

26 Faesimile of the Sketch-book of Wilars de Honecort, published by M. J. B. A. Lassus, 
translated by Rev. Robert Willis : London, 1859, pp. 80-86. On pi. xxvn is the 
ground-plan of a church by de Honecort described as " a square church which was 
designed for the Cistercian order." In connection with it is some interesting matter 
regarding the use of the square apse, and some correspondence of Mr. Willis with M. 
de Montalembert, the famous author of Les Moines d 1 Orient et oV Occident^ with the Eng- 
lish archaeologist J. H. Parker, and with Schnaase and Lassus. 

27 The square apse of Laon replaced, in the xiii century, the original semicircu- 
lar end. 
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tecture, invent it, or did they merely adopt it from previous buildings? 
A decided answer seems difficult. In Italy alone there would appear 
to be several examples previous to the Cistercians. The square apse 
of a semi-Byzantine church of the vi or vn cent, in Venice, San Gia- 
como al Rialto 28 would have had no influence, being in the form of a 
Greek cross and without side-chapels. In closer relationship stands 
the cathedral of Troina in Southern Italy, said by Mothes 29 to have 
been finished as early as 1080, whose square apse is flanked by square 
chapels. Doubtless, further search would secure other examples appar- 
ently anterior to the Cistercians, although the possibility of a restora- 
tion might always remain. Mention has also been made above of the 
claim of its use in England prior to the Cistercians. 

Returning to Fossanova — the face of the apse is but slightly deco- 
rated ; above is a small, eight-lobed rose-window with mouldings simi- 
lar to those of the facade. It is framed by a strongly-marked round 
arch supported by engaged columns defining the outline of the recess. 
Below are three recessed windows corresponding to those on the ex- 
terior ; they are now closed but may have been originally open. One 
of them, through some early restoration, was made pointed ; the other 
two remain round-headed. Over the intersection rises an octagonal 
cross-vault, of domical shape, with an opening in the centre which 
communicates with the octagonal tower it supports. This vault is 
ribbed with both diagonal and longitudinal ribs of simple outline, 
which seem to indicate this vault to be later than the body of the 
church. The body of the church is composed of a wide and extremely 
lofty nave, flanked by low and narrow aisles, each formed of seven 
bays divided by piers. The measurements of the church, for the great 
part as given by Paccasassi, are as follows : greatest length inside, 64.50 
met.; outside, 69 met. ; greatest internal breadth, 29 m. ; length of apse 
(int.), 12.40 m. ; width of apse (int.), 8.90 m.; width of nave, between 
piers, 8.50 m., between axes, c. 10 m. ; width of aisles between wall 
and piers, 3.50 m. ; height of engaged pilasters supporting vaults, 20 
m. ; total height to vaults, about 26 m. A cross-section is given in 
PL. ix-1, and a longitudinal section in PL. ix-2. The relation of the 
width of the nave to its height is about as 1 : 3, a proportion nearly 
equivalent to the average in French buildings. 

It seems singular, while the church is so far advanced in transition 

28 Hubsch, Altchristliche Denkmaler, pis. 38, 39. 29 0p. eit., p. 524, fig. 133. 
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in certain points, that on the cardinal question of vaulting it should 
lag so far behind. The vaults of the body of the church, both nave 
and aisles, are unribbed and merely groined ; it is only in the apse, 
which in Cistercian churches seems often to have been left to the last 
or to have been made over later, that we find ribs, whose introduc- 
tion at Fossanova might therefore be in about 1200 or a trifle earlier. 
Still, though unribbed, these vaults are of an advanced design. They 
are sexpartite, being divided not only by intersecting diagonal groins 
but by a groin curving downward at its ends, at right angles with 
the axis of the church, while there is also, at right angles to this, a 
straight groin across the centre along the axis. This kind of vaulting 
was employed in the Norman churches of the twelfth century, all these 
groins being ribbed except that along the axis, thus forming the well- 
known sexpartite vault employed in the transitional and early-Gothic 
churches in France before the introduction of quadripartite vaults. The 
vaults are divided and framed by heavy transverse arches, double and 
pointed : they are low, and resemble in this respect those of some tran- 
sitional Burgundian churches, as, for example, that at Souvignj^, not 
to mention French Cistercian churches like Silvacane. This adds to 
their effectiveness. These double transverse arches are supported by a 
pilaster and a half-column engaged in the main wall : the pilaster rises 
from the floor and forms an integral part of the piers of the nave ; while 
the engaged column ends, about half-way down the pier, in a consol, 
a peculiarity common to many Cistercian and a few other churches. 
The vertically of these lines is interrupted at two points by a simple 
cornice : the upper cornice frames the arches of the nave ; the lower 
marks the spring of these arches and forms a simple plinth for their 
side engaged columns. The abaci of the supports of the transverse 
arches have the same profile, which resembles, though it is even sim- 
pler, those in the transitional churches of Mouzon, Senlis, and in 
other French churches. The presence of ribs in vaults of the xn 
century is considered to be a necessity if they are to be regarded as 
transitional vaults. All unribbed vaults are dubbed pure Eoman- 
esque. Leaving this question for a moment, let us examine the other 
characteristics of vaults of the transitional buildings of the Ile-de- 
France. They are separated by pointed transverse arches resting on 
engaged shafts : their wall or longitudinal ribs are also pointed : the 
vault itself is not quadripartite but sexpartite : it is also decidedly 
domical, for the key of the vault is considerably higher than the sum- 
3 
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mit of either the longitudinal or the transverse arches : the masonry 
is twisted, because the wall-arch springs from a point above that of 
the transverse arch, and of the groins and their diagonal ribs. All 
these characteristics of advanced transition are present in the vaults 
of Fossanova, and the pressure is so well distributed as to render the 
use of flying buttresses unnecessary, although thick walls and heavy 
piers are still required. 

There is a marked simplicity in the main arches of the nave (pl. hi). 
They are totally devoid of external mouldings, and this point of differ- 
ence between Fossanova and the transitional churches of the Ile-de- 
France is in harmony with the Cistercian dislike of the unreal and the 
artificial, and their love of constructional beauty. The necessary relief 
and play of light and shade is here, but it is given by the sub-arches 
supported on engaged columns. This feature might be thought to be 
of Italian origin, for it is to be found both in internal and external 
constructions of the earlier part of the century in various parts of 
Italy. Such are the interiors of San Zenone at Verona, in the north, 
Sta. Maria di Castello at Corneto, San Sisto at Orvieto, and of the 
churches at Toscanella in the States of the Church, and the porch of 
S. Erasmo at Veroli in the same region as Fossanova. It is, how- 
ever, found in early-French Cistercian churches ; such as Silvacane 
and Thoronet, and is a feature too obvious to belong to any special 
school, being found, in fact, in the Romanesque buildings of every 
country. It lies at the base of the arch-mouldings of most of the con- 
temporary constructions of the Ile-de-France, in which the corners are 
cut and decorated with torus-mouldings. A longitudinal section is given 
in pl. ix-1, a cross-section in PL. ix-2. The piers are massive and 
short for their height, if viewed in themselves, but standing in a per- 
fectly harmonious relation to the entire structure : they are formed by 
the intersection of two parallelograms in each of whose faces a column 
is engaged. Their bases are simple but high : those of the engaged 
columns rise in a triple step, above which are Ionic mouldings. The 
capitals are of good proportions and of simple transitional floral de- 
sign, almost every pair differing somewhat in details. With the ex- 
ception of the over-curling knops at the corners and an occasional leaf 
in capitals that have a double row of leaves, the design is in very low 
relief and is almost entirely surface decoration. Many similar exam- 
ples could be given from contemporary French buildings, but to one 
familiar with this period of architecture the parallelism is too evident 
to require demonstration. The main designs are given in pl. ix-3. 
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The view down the side-aisles (pl. iv) gives a different impression 
from that of the centre of the church, being more sombre and massive. 
It is more decidedly French, and one is reminded very strongly of 
Laon, and slightly of St. Leu d'Esserent, Souvigny, and Autun. Far 
heavier in proportion than those of the nave are the double transverse 
arches, owing to the lowness and narrowness of the aisles ; more sol- 
emn and full of perspective is the long line of piers with their engaged 
columns rising from the ground. The low vaults are built on the same 
plan as those of the nave. 

Although the church has been more than once restored, nothing has 
been done to change the structure : the principal alteration seems to have 
consisted in closing the three windows in the apse and the line of small 
windows in the nave under the clerestory. The date of these altera- 
tions may be 1595, when the tower and the high altar were thrown 
down by lightning and great damage was done to the entire structure. 
This is recorded by the following inscription on the first pilaster to 
the left : 

HVIVS AEDIS MAIOEEM PAETEM 
TVEEIM SACEAM ATQVE AEAM MAXIMAM 
ICTV FVLMINIS DEIECTAS 
PETEVS CAEDINALIS ALDOBEANDINVS 
GLEMENTIS VIII PONT. MAX. FEATEIS FILIVS 
HVIVS MONASTEEII PEEPET. COMMENDATAEIVS 
EESTITVIT 
ANNO SALVTIS MDXCV. 

The ancient arrangement of the choir and the style of the campanile 
before it was overthrown, are described by Valle in his history. 

In 1812 the monastery was deserted, in consequence of Napoleon's 
confiscations, and the church was turned into a stable for buffalos. On 
being given, in 1826, by Leo XII to the Certosa of Trisulti, the church 
was repaired and afterwards restored to worship in 1845, when monks 
were sent there from Trisulti : a considerable sum was then spent on 
the buildings. In 1874, it was declared a national monument, and 
since that time the central tower has been rebuilt and the church and 
monastery put in good repair. 

Night-Choie and Saceisty. — Before leaving the church we must 
mention two small chambers attached to the right arm of the transept, 
adjoining the monastery and communicating with both : one is the coro 
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della notte where the monks gathered to chant the service at night, the 
other is the Sacristy. 

Monastic buildings. — Passing from the church to the monastery 
we find the following constructions of the early period to examine : 
(1) Cloister; (2) Refectory and its dependencies, such as kitchen, 
storeroom, wine-vaults or cellar ; (3) Chapter-house and its annexes ; 
(4) Dormitories for the monks and lay-brothers, the corridors and stair- 
ways; (5) Hospital or Infirmary ; (6) Guest-house and Chapel of St. 
Thomas Aquinas; (7) Old Church of Sta. Potentiana; (8) Great Court 
with cemetery and garden. 

Cloistee. — At the corner of the nave where it joins the transept 
is cut a doorway through which, by descending a few steps, the n. e. 
corner of the cloister is reached. The two engaged columns in this 
doorway are divided in the centre by a triple moulding, as at Casa- 
mari. Another interesting round-headed doorway leads into a cor- 
ridor from the e. end of the s. arm of the cloister : it is decorated with 
the Norman zigzag, and is thoroughly Romanesque. 

The cloister is a remarkably perfect example. When Ricci wrote, 
nearly fifty years ago, his history of Italian architecture, he mentions 
the cloister as having a second story of the same style (Note 2). This 
no longer exists. It must have been remodelled at the time of the last 
restorations. There remain, on the second story, two fine pointed win- 
dows above the chapter-house ; and the three round-headed windows 
on the north side belong to the refectory. 

The lower story is still complete, though it is disfigured at points, 
on the side next the church, by the addition of heavy buttress-piers. 
The cloister is not exactly square : it measures 23.65 met. in length 
by 19.10 met. in width, and forms the centre of the monastery around 
which are grouped all the other buildings. It belongs to two distinct 
periods of architecture which are even more widely separated in style 
than in date. It was first built, toward the middle of the century, in a 
simple but refined style, comparable but superior to the latest part of 
the cloister at SS. Vincenzo ed Anastasio near Rome, whose date is pre- 
sumably 1140 to 1150. At the close of the century, the south side 
was rebuilt in a rich architecture that reminds of some cloisters of the 
South of France and of Sicily ; but even in this section traces of the 
old style remain in the main wall. The old sides (n., e. and w.) are 
covered with fine barrel-vaults interrupted by slight transverse arches. 
The arcades are composed of low round arches supported by coupled 
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colonnettes. The arches are narrow and entirely without mouldings. 
They are not divided into groups by external false arcades, as in some 
Cistercian cloisters in France of this period. The capitals are quite 
plain, none having any foliated design, and are surmounted by a thin 
abacus : their two principal types, shown in plate xi-2 are modifi- 
cations of the cubic form, and were used by the Cistercians before they 
began (about 1 1 50) to adopt foliage. The shafts also are plain and meas- 
ure exactly one metre without their bases, which are a simple modifi- 
cation of the Ionic form and rather high in proportion : the diameter 
of the shafts is 17 cent., and they are raised upon a parapet about a 
metre in height. Attached to the w. side is a well, covered with a 
pavilion formed by four square piers supporting pointed arches. It 
is ancient, but of later date than the new cloister. 

Of far greater interest is the newer south side, opposite the Refectory. 
An internal view is given on plate v. Its vaults are groined and 
separated by transverse arches delicately moulded resting on engaged 
columns which on the outside spring from the ground and on the inside 
wall, next to the refectory, rest upon consols. There are five bays : 
four open out onto the open court through four pointed arches supported 
by coupled colonnettes, while the central one has but a single wide round 
arch leading into a tempietto that formerly contained the fountain used 
for ablutions on entering and leaving the refectory. These bays are 
divided by heavy buttress-piers in which columns are engaged. Each 
one has a small opening or oculus in the wall, above the arcade, alter- 
nately octagonal and similar to a Maltese cross. The affiliations of 
this side of the cloister are varied. In the south of France, a similar 
style is to be found in the well-known cloister of Moissac, which Viol- 
let-le-Duc gives as typical of the best Cistercian style of the close of the 
xn century ; another example is that of S. Trophime at Aries. In 
Italy, the closest resemblances are to the Norman cloisters of Sicily, 
especially that of Monreale, which is contemporary. But, notwith- 
standing that these are among the most famous constructions of their 
kind, this one at Fossanova appears to me to surpass them all in beauty 
and symmetry. The combination of strength and massiveness with 
elegance and profusion of rich details is somewhat unexpected in a 
Cistercian building of this date. 

The vaults are oblong but unribbed, but this does not appear to 
be any indication of an early date, for the details of the construction 
are advanced. The transverse arches differ in outline from those of 
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the chapter-house, and consist of three tores denned by simple concave 
mouldings, all springing from a solid floral bed that surmounts the 
abacus of the supporting engaged columns {Fig. 1). These supports 
have capitals of bold and schematic forms, in contrast to the highly 
worked shafts of the arcades — a contrast in accord with their different 
position, use, and size. The projecting mouldings of the small arches 
remind of those on the outside of the corresponding arcades at Mon- 
reale and the Eremitani at Palermo, though more detailed and Gothic. 
They are divided into two sections ; the inner ending in a point over 
the abacus, the outer terminating in a rosette-consol above, except where 
it ends in a lower consol, next to the transverse arches. The gems of 
the cloister are the 24 free-standing colonnettes (besides which there 
are 28 engaged shafts). Plates v, xi-2 will show the delicacy 
and artistic taste shown in the composition and execution of both 
shaft and capital. Hardly any two are alike. Some have been sadly 
injured both in capitals and bases, a danger to which they were the 
more exposed on account of the sharpness of the pro- 
files and the extreme projection of knops, flowers, and 
leaves. All the decorative forms are mostly Gothic. 
A number of the shafts are composed of four colon- 
I( t' *~~ <° 18 6T ' nettes engaged in a central mass which is sometimes 

section of trans- . 

verse arches. plain, sometimes decorated with sharply projecting 
dents de scie, or with flowering creepers whose leaves 
and flowers then encircle in more exuberant fashion the capital itself. 
At times, the four engaged shafts are straight, at times, they twist 
around the central mass in the middle section, at times, the twist ex- 
tends from capital to base. Greater elegance and apparent length is 
given to the shafts in this side of the cloister by the lesser height of 
the bases and the close union of the shaft with the capital which is but 
its gradual expansion. 

Great decorative use is made of colonnettes set against rather than 
engaged in the piers. This is done with especially happy effect in the 
pavilion or tempietto that is entered from the middle bay. It is square 
in form, measuring five metres. Its three other sides are formed by 
two round arches sustained in the centre by a single heavy column, 
while at the four corners are square piers against which colonnettes are 
set in pairs to support the arch-mouldings. These arches bear a 
high conical roof that supports a lantern consisting of eight colonnettes 
on which rests a small conical roof (plate x) :' a similar arrangement 
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crowns the summit of the octagonal tower over the church. Regard- 
ing the pavilion, Mothes remarks (op. cit., p. 692) : " It must also be 
noticed that this roof is not placed over a vault but forms itself the 
vault. A comparison, with the towers of Trani, the tomb of Bohe- 
mund, and some ciboria of the same period and region, is sufficient to 
prove that Norman influence was here at work, and this is strength- 
ened by the fact that in Normandy and in England several applica- 
tions of the same principle occur, while in Southern France, whose 
influence on Italy is so often proclaimed, I know of no examples of 
it." This quotation embodies Mothes' principal argument for the 
presence of Norman influence at Fossanova. The fluted column oppo- 
site the entrance, with its capital, and the shaft on the right, are res- 
torations made in 1600 by Cardinal Aldobrandini, according to this 
inscription carved in a stone let into the pavement : petrvs card. 

ALDOBRANDINVS | CLEM. VIII P. M. EX FRATRE NEPOS | PERPET. COM- 
ENDATARIVS | RESTAVRAVIT | AN IVB. M. D. C. At the time of this 

restoration, the original fountain was replaced by the present table, 
and the shafts supporting the transverse arches of the cloister near the 
entrance were replaced by the present octagonal shafts. The use of 
round arches in the pavilion is rather unexpected, and is doubtless 
owing to the form of roof they support. 

Eefectory. — Opposite the pavilion is the entrance to the Refec- 
tory, through a fine large doorway flanked by two small windows and 
reached by a few descending steps. It is a lofty hall, but rather dark 
and gloomy owing to the stern plainness of its architecture and the 
closing of many of its windows (plate xi-1). It is about 30 met. 
long by 20 in width, and projects far beyond the body of the monas- 
tery. Its plain gable roof is supported by five heavy pointed trans- 
verse arches, plain and without any mouldings. With one exception 
these arches rest on engaged pilaster strips that terminate in corbels. 
It was originally lighted by sixteen windows, but all but ten are now 
closed up. Paccasassi (op. cit., p. 12) speaks of records that mention 
large tables made of walnut and supported by marble columns, which 
filled the hall. The pulpit also has disappeared. According toValle 
(op. cit.) it was of marble with a decoration in mosaic, and we may sup- 
pose it to have been executed by the same Roman artist who decorated 
the main portal with mosaic-work. The semicircular base upon which 
the pulpit rested still remains, projecting from the right wall, and con- 
sists of a remarkably rich group of projecting mouldings in boldly over- 
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hanging series. It is reached by a staircase. The windows are all 
round-headed and simple. On the right, however, encircling two win- 
dows, are two wide and heavy arcades with three groups of mouldings 
that relieve the barenness of the interior. There is some delicate work 
in the capitals also, though the foliage is slightly more primitive than 
in the cloister and even than in the church. 

The date of the Refectory is considerably later than that of the old 
cloister. That it is slightly posterior to the Hospital is shown by the 
greater detail in its supporting pilaster-strips and the foliage of its capi- 
tals, even though the Hospital have pointed instead of round-headed 
windows. It was probably built between 1160 and 1170, and only 
slightly antedates the church, where similar capitals are employed. 

Next to the refectory are the kitchen and the calefaetorium, where 
the monks came to warm themselves in winter, as no fires were allowed 
in the dormitory or the other parts of the monastery. 

Chapter-House. — The Chapter-house is entered through a sim- 
ple round-headed door in the centre of the western arm of the cloister : 
its floor is reached by descending four steps. On either side of the door 
are two simple round-headed windows separated merely by a short col- 
onnette. Both door and windows belong to an earlier period than the 
hall itself, and form part of the early cloister, as noticed above. The 
Chapter-house is nearly square, measuring 10.70 met. in length and 
11.45 in width. Its vaults are supported by two piers or, more ex- 
actly, bundles of shafts, which divide it into six compartments. Oppo- 
site the entrance are three good-sized pointed windows, one opposite 
each vault. A stone seat for the monks encircles the whole interior 
and belongs to the original construction. 

This interior is, in every detail, a perfect example of early Gothic, 
and is in this respect by far the most important part of the monastic 
buildings. Aesthetically, it is worthy of high praise for harmony of 
line and combined delicacy and boldness of effects. The two piers are 
composed of eight shafts, each with a diameter of 17 cent., grouped 
around a central mass whose octagonal shape is concealed on four 
of its angles by minute shafts that fill the interstices, while the other 
corners are left exposed. This arrangement gives an air of lightness, 
increased by the fact that the shafts are but slightly engaged in the 
mass (Fig. 2). Of these shafts four support the diagonal ribs, two the 
transverse and two the longitudinal arches : they measure 2.35 met. 
in height, without bases, and their capitals are 50 cent. high. A sym- 
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metrical base, carefully moulded, corresponds in height to the abacus 
of the capitals. The vaults are oblong and only slightly domed, and, 
as Mothes justly remarks, the rosettes of their keystones are very beau- 
tiful and delicate. Two peculiarities are at once noticeable in the three 
vaults near the windows. The imposts on the outer wall, and conse- 
quently the spring of all the arches and ribs on that side, are placed 
at a greater height. The diagonal ribs, therefore, do not intersect at 
the summit of the vault. In the second place, in order to secure this 
result, these outer bays are wider than the others and their longitudi- 
nal arches are semicircular, whereas those of the other bays are pointed, 
like the transverse arches. This is shown in plate vi. The evident 
reason for this was that the architect wished to have more wall space 
for the windows. An examination of the profiles of the capitals and 
bases, and especially of the transverse, longitudinal and diagonal ribs, 
will show very clearly that they all belong to the late-transitional types 
that were in vogue in the Ile-de-France between 1150 and 1210. They 
approach more closely, however, those executed during the last part 
of this period. The strongest resemblances are, for example, with those 
parts of Laon, Senlis, and Notre Dame of Paris that date from 1170 
to 1 200. 30 A comparison with these and similar buildings shows that 
the architect of this Chapter-house of Fossanova was fully abreast with 
the times, and that his work is equal in beauty and skill to the fore- 
most French constructions. 31 He does not rest his ribs directly on the 
abacus of the piers ; neither does he use circular bases projecting be- 
yond it, as is frequently done in French and English transitional struc- 
tures. But he gives strength to the ribs by making them spring from 
a solid bed of slightly decorated stone- work, after a fashion that is seen 
in transitional Cistercian buildings in Germany, and here and there 
in French work, for example, in the choir-aisle of the Abbaye aux 
Hommes (St. fitienne) at Caen, whose foliated capitals are also so 
similar to these at Fossanova as to seem made after the same model : 
they are on the same plan as the capitals at Laon, though the foliage is 
richer and more advanced. 

30 The drawings here reproduced are not mechanical reductions, so that their per- 
fect proportions cannot be guaranteed in minute details. 

31 For details of these French transitional structures reference may be made to the 
excellent work just published by Mr. Ch. H. Moore, Development and character of 
Gothic Architecture. Older authorities are Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire de V Arch. 

frangaise, under articles Profits, Chapiteaux, Arcs, etc. ; Paley, A manual of Gothic 
Mouldings, 4th ed., 1877. 
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The abacus (Fig. 5) of the clustered free and engaged piers is three- 
stepped, the upper step having a strong projection and greater thickness : 
the outline of the abacus is almost identical with that in the north tri- 
forium of Notre Dame of Paris. 32 The body of the capital is circular 
and bell-shaped, and varies from the usual transitional style merely in 
the addition of a delicate surface-decoration of parallel pointed leaves 
of some fresh-water plant. The sturdy and strongly curling leaves 
that encircle the bell are arranged in a double row, those of the four 
shafts that support the diagonal ribs uniting near their tips with the 
corresponding leaves on the shafts of the transverse ribs (plate xi-3). 
There is uniformity throughout the capitals, in contrast with the variety 
in the capitals of the cloister and even of the church, none of which, 
however, are like these of the chapter-house. 

The profiles of the mouldings of all the ribs, as they are combined 
Figures 2-6. — Chapter-House. 





2. — Section of pier 3. — Section 4. — Section of 5. — Pro- 6. — Section of mould- 
at base. of diago- transverse file of ings above capital, 

nal ribs. arches. abacus. 

before disappearing in the bed over the abacus, are given in Figure 6. 
This combination is that of a pear-shaped moulding (Fig. 8) for the 
diagonal ribs with transverse arches consisting of a flat moulding flanked 
by two torus-mouldings from which it is separated by scotias. This 
is found in almost the same form but in an earlier stage at Senlis (end 
of xn cent.), on which it advances by the additional richness of the 
double moulding between the ribs and the further projection and re- 
duction in width of the pear moulding, which is thus brought into 
more harmonious relation with the rest. The disadvantage of having 
a heavier profile for the diagonal than for the transverse ribs led at 
Notre Dame to the suppression of the pear moulding and the adop- 
tion of the triple rib in its place, making it equal in form to the trans- 
verse rib. The profile, given in Fig. 4, of the transverse before they 
partially coalesce with the diagonal arches shows an elaboration that is 
not found in such arches when they are used in the main naves of 

8 * Moore, op. cit., fig. 117. 
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transitional churches, and approaches very closely to the profile of the 
arcades of the naves of Notre Dame at Paris and S. Pierre at Caen, 
dated by Viollet-le-Duc shortly after 1200. 

For these reasons, as well as on historical grounds, it seems highly 
probable that this Chapter-house was already finished at the time of 
Pope Innocent's visit in 1208, even with due allowance for the time 
required to introduce such a style from the Ile-de-France, where simi- 
lar work had been done between 1170 and 1200. As a slight confir- 
mation of this date, I may mention that a very similar form of the 
pear-shaped moulding is used, in this vicinity, in a building erected 
in the Cistercian style and clearly dependent on Fossanova. This is 
the church of Sta. Maria de Flumine near Ceccano, more than once 
mentioned : it was already finished and dedicated in 1196. 

Dormitories. — Leaving the Chapter-house, we will investigate the 
rest of the monastic buildings around the cloister. Two old corridors 
and some small rooms are all that remain of the old work. As was 
the custom in Cistercian establishments, the lay-brothers had a dor- 
mitory in a part of the building separate from the regular monks; so, 
the long arm that ran in a line with the facade of the church was de- 
voted to their large dormitory, and the corresponding arm parallel with 
the rear of the church was occupied by the monks. No separate cells 
were allowed ; the whole second story contained a single long hall. 
For this reason, this part of the monasteries has always been made 
over when the luxury of separate cells was allowed by the order. The 
external walls, therefore, are all that remains of the main body of this 
part of the building : they are propped at intervals by heavy buttresses, 
and here and there, are windows, irregularly placed, some round 
others pointed, in the old style. 

We now pass out, through the old corridor on the east side, into the 
great rear court and turning to the south we find a separate enclosure 
within which stand the buttressed enclosing walls of the hospital. 

Hospital (plate vii). — Three kinds of infirmaries or hospitals 
are to be found in large Cistercian monasteries : that for the monks, 
that for the lay-brothers, and that for the poor. The isolated position 
of the hospital at Fossanova and its unusual size would seem to indi- 
cate that this was a general infirmary or valetudinarium. It is still 
private property, not having been included in the buildings of the 
monastery that were declared to be of national importance. Conse- 
quently, it is ruinous : the roof fell in at some early date and nothing 
remains of it but the nine immense pointed transverse arches which 
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formerly supported the gable roof and divide the interior into ten bays. 
They still stand intact, as is shown in the plate, a sufficient proof of 
the architect's skill : opposite to them, on the exterior, is a corres- 
ponding number of buttresses. I was not able to obtain a key from 
the owner's agent, so that I cannot give the dimensions or sundry de- 
tails of this hall, but base my remarks mainly on the photograph 
which was taken for me two years before. In height it appears to 
equal the church and does not fall far short of it in length. There are 
no traces visible of the internal arrangements, the entire surface being 
covered by a thick undergrowth. There were two stories of windows. 
In each bay there are, above, a narrow slightly pointed lancet- window 
whose base is on a level with the consols of the transverse arches, and, 
below, two small square-headed openings. The transverse arches are 
without mouldings "and rest upon simple consols with mouldings of 
eirca 1150-75. There is an obvious similarity in style between this 
building and the dormitory, whose roof shows us what that of the in- 
firmary must have been. Here the windows are pointed and narrower ; 
but this suggestion of a slightly later date is contradicted by the more 
advanced detailed work in the consols and windows of the dormitory. 
The two must be nearly contemporary. 

The Italian Government did well to declare Fossanova a national 
monument, but if it wishes to preserve the entire group of monastic 
buildings, so precious in their collective interest and their relation to 
one another, it should certainly and without delay expropriate the hos- 
pital, the church of Sta. Potentiana, and the ancient buildings near the 
entrance. 33 

Guest-House and Chapel of St. Thomas. — In the rear of the 
church is a large open space enclosed by the high encircling walls of 
the monastery. Here was the vegetable garden and the orchard, and, 
by the side of the church, the cemetery. The only buildings connected 
with this court are the old church and a building which was apparently 
the second hospice or guest-house (beside that near the gate). The 
main structure belongs to the middle of the xn century or a little later, 
and consists of two stories with plain round-headed windows. Unlike 
the other buildings, it is constructed of small and irregular stones poorly 
put together. An addition was made to the front, perhaps in the xiii 
century. Here St. Thomas Aquinas stopped in 1274 on his way to 

33 1 made a complaint to the Ministry, through a friend, and have been informed 
that steps were taken at once to have the hospital expropriated. 
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the Council of Lyon, and here he suddenly died, not without suspicion 
of poison administered by some creature of Charles of Anjou. The 
room which he occupied has been converted into a chapel. He was 
first buried in the cloister and finally in the church. 

The width of the front is about 6.25 met. Attached to it is the old 
church of Sta. Potentiana. Originally an open colonnade extended 
from its south wall along the side of the old church, against which it 
rested. Four simple square piers and three plain round arches con- 
necting them still remain. The length of this open gallery appears 
to have been about 22.25 met., and it was probably covered Avith a 
slanting wooden roof. It seems to belong to the earlier constructions 
of the monastery. 

Old Church of Sta. Potentiana. — When the Cistercians came 
to Fossanova, they found this simple old church still in use, built 
several centuries before, probably in the viii or ix century. It could 
hardly be earlier in date, for it was erected to take the place of the 
original church of San Salvatore, built in the VI century, which had 
become too small or too old. Its style confirms this date, in so far as 
can be judged from the exterior. ISTo view of the interior is now pos- 
sible, for it is packed full of hay and kept locked. The exterior is in 
a plain and homely pre-Romanesqne style ; the apse was doubtless de- 
stroyed Avhen the adjoining hospice was erected across its north end. 
It contained but a single nave covered, apparently, with a wooden roof, 
and it had no transept. On either side are rows of seven windows, 
round-headed above and square below. Its length is about 24 met. 

To conclude. These buildings were erected by the hands of French 
architects ; Cistercian monks, who emigrated from their native land. 
They belong to different periods and styles, showing either that new 
architects were constantly employed who introduced the latest struc- 
tural changes evolved in the mother country, or that the same group 
of architects by journeys to their native land kept abreast with the 
times. At all events, these buildings faithfully reflect the architec- 
tural changes that took place in France between about 1140 and 1200, 
apparently very shortly after the time that these changes occurred. 
They may be grouped as follows : 

i. The old Cloister, with its barrel-vaults ; a little later than that of 
SS. Vincenzo ed Anastasio ; earlier than those of Valisciolo, Casa- 
mari, etc. Date, c. 1140-50. 
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ii. The Hospital and Refectory, Hospices and body of monastic build- 
ings. Date, c. 1150-70. 
in. The Church, except ruined porch and vaults over intersection, 
etc., may be considered to have been built between 1170 and 1 200, 
the portal and rose-window belonging to the last part of the con- 
struction and approaching the style of the Chapter-house. 34 

iv. The Western arm of the Cloister, notwithstanding the lack of ribs 
to its cross-vault, which may be attributed to Cistercian simpli- 
city, 35 appears to belong to the same date as the Chapter-house. 
This is shown by the advanced foliage of its capitals and the 
profile of its transverse arches. The presence, in each bay, of 
an oculus like that on the facade, and the similarity of the foli- 
age on the capitals to that of the main portal leads to the selection 
of some date between 1185 and 1208 for both Western Cloister 
and Chapter-house. 

It would be possible to bring forward further proof in favor of these 
approximate dates, especially from other Cistercian buildings. The 
entire demonstration cannot be made until I have published all these 
monuments, as I expect to do, seriatim. 

The architectural influence of Fossanova was felt far and wide 
through this region, and was not only reflected in the monasteries 
founded by it, enumerated on pp. 16-17, but also in cathedrals and other 
churches and even in secular buildings. Such are : at Piperno, the 
Cathedral and Communal Palace ; at Sezze, the Cathedral ; at Sermo- 
neta, the Cathedral, S. Nicolo and S. Michele ; at Amaseno, the church 
of S. Lorenzo ; at Ceccano, the church of Sta. Maria de Flumine. These 
buildings were, for the greater part, built between about 1170 and 
1250. It is not always easy to determine the relative share of Fos- 
sanova and of Casamari, the other great Cistercian monastery of the 
region : both were built in the same style and often worked together. 
Their influence extended from the centre of Tuscany to the end of 
Sicily. Fossanova had colonies in Apulia, Abruzzi, Calabria, Terra 
di Lavoro and Sicily ; Casamari's foundations were even more nu- 
merous and wide spread. 

A. L. Feothingham, Je. 

Princeton College. 

34 The difference in the transverse ribs is, that in the Chapter-house they are 
moulded while in the porch they are still plain. 

35 Ribs were not required for structural purposes in these vaults. 
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MONASTERY OF FOSSANOVA. PORTAL OF FACADE. 
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